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Situations Vacant 


READING LABOUR PARTY. Full - time 
Secretary/Agent required for this highly marginal 
constituency. Salary and conditions in accordance 
with National Agreement Application forms from 
Councillor W. Allum, Labour Party Office, 56 
Minster Street, Reading, Berks., to whom they must 
be returned not later than Monday, 12th March, 
1956. 


BRISTOL NORTH WEST C.L.P.—Applications are 
invited for the post of Secretary/Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
ment. Application forms are available from Miss 
W. Huartson, 35 Church Road, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol, to whom they should be returned not later 
than February 29th, 1956. 


NOTTINGHAM CITY LABOUR PARTY.—Appili- 
cations are invited for the post of full-time Assistant 
Organiser. Salary and conditions in accordance with 
National Agreement. Application forms are obtain- 
able from Mr. T. W. Ives, 110 Mansfield Road, 
Nottingham, to whom they must be returned not 
later than February 25th, 1956. 


CLEVELAND C.L.P.—Applications are invited for 
the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
ment. Application forms can be obtained from 
Mr. J. Tye, 11 Milton Street, Saltburn-by-Sea, 
Yorkshire, to whom they must be returned not 
later than Monday, Sth March, 1956. 


NORWICH C.L.P.—Applications are invited for 
the post of Grade II Secretary/Agent. Appoint- 
ment to be made in accordance with National 
Agreement. Application forms are obtainable from 
Mr. J. Stirling, 59 Bethel Street, Norwich, Norfolk, 
to whom they must be returned not later than 3rd 
‘March, 1956. 


THE LABOUR PARTY.—Applications are invited 
for the post of National Youth Officer. Salary 
‘commences at £550 p.a. and rises by six annual 
increments of £25 to £700. Forms of application 
and particulars can be obtained from the National 
Agent, Labour Party, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1, to whom they must be 
returned not later than the 13th February, 1956. 
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Buy these two 
important publications 


@ Election Charts and Forms 
| /2d. post free 


@ Practical Illustrations of 


Committee Rooms 
| /8d. post free 
Obtainable from the Publications Dept. 
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Call It what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS $2? 


Send for our free fund-ralsing 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12 Midland Street, HULL 
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Saved up the 
fast, easy London 
Co-op way! 
Buy at least one 
L.C.S. Saving 
Stamp every 
time you shop 
—and as each 
page is com- S 
pleted, have it cep 
transferred to your Share 
Account where it earns interest. 
Start saving up today the London 
Co-op way ! 
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PRICE FIVEPENCE 


Fifty Years Ago 


N February 15th, fifty years ago 

the sixth annual conference of 
the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee was held in the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London. 


The delegates met in a cheerful and 
Optimistic mood: the recent General 
Election had resulted in the return of 29 
candidates out of a total of 50 who had 
fought under the auspices of the L.R.C. 
How the Executive Committee regarded 
the electoral victory is illustrated by the 
following paragraphs from its report to 
the conference: 


“Six years have passed since our party 
was constituted in the same hall where 
we are now to meet on the morrow of our 
victory. The Trade Unionists and Social- 
ists of the United Kingdom then resolved 
that the time had come for Labour to 
assert its claim to a fair share in the 
control of the Government of our country. 
It was hoped and believed that the united 
forces of Labour could win a place in the 
council of the nation if the way was pre- 
pared by systematic effort and thorough 
organisation. 


“Enough successes have attended our 
endeavours through these years to give 
us good hopes of a substantial victory. 
At length the long-expected opportunity 
hhas come, and our hopes and beliefs have 
been justified. The six years of organisa- 
tion, of propaganda, of preparation, have 
mot been wasted. The Labour Party, 
which had but four members in the out- 
going Parliament, put fifty candidates 
into the field, and comes back to the new 
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House of Commons 
elected members. 

“Suddenly politicians of all parties 
realise that a new factor in politics has 
appeared; that organised labour as a 
political force is already a menace to the 
easy-going gentlemen of the old school, 
who have slumbered for so long on the 
green benches of St. Stephens. Everybody 
is asking, “What does all this mean? 
What does the Labour Party want? What 
will it dor” 


“The answer to these questions will in 
due time be given. But one thing is 
already clear. A new party which can 
place its candidate at the head of the poll 
in the historic constituency of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, with one of the highest votes 
in the whole country; a party which can 
win seats in Bradford and Glasgow, in 
Dundee and in London, against the 
nominees of both Liberals and Tories, 
has a future before it, and will have a 
hand in the making of history. 


with twenty-nine 


Accomplished Fact 

“Organised labour at last has realised 
its power and has learned how to use it.” 

The new Labour members formed 
themselves into a Parliamentary Labour 
Party, and Arthur Henderson, who pre- 
sided over the conference, commenting 
on this said: 

“We can congratulate ourselves today 
that a real live Independent Labour 
Party, having its own chairman, its own 
deputy-chairman, and its own whips, is 
now an accomplished fact in British 
politics.” 

Mr. Henderson then went on: “To 
increase our representatives from 4 to’ 29 


at one election is, I again repeat, pheno- 
menal. But the extraordinary character 
of our successes can be better appreciated 
by reference to the election of 1895. Then, 
26 Independent Labour and _ Socialist 
candidates were nominated in constitu- 
encies with an aggregate electorate of 
357,941. Out of this total 43,445 polled 
for the Labour candidates, or 12 per cent 
of the electorate. All the candidates on 
that occasion were defeated. 


“Now let me emphasise this point: 
fifteen of those constituencies were con- 
tested by our candidates at the recent 
election. The poll in those constituencies 
in 1895 was 35,397, but in 1906 it was 
120,205, an increased poll of 84,808. As I 
have already said, not one of the fifteen 
candidates was returned in 1895, but in 
those fifteen constituencies in 1906 no less 
than 12 out of 15 were returned with 
handsome majorities.” 


Individual Approach 

The difference in conditions in 1906 
and today is brought out by the fact that 
G. N. Barnes, won Glasgow, Blackfriars, 
with 3,284 votes and that six other seats 
were won by Labour candidates with less 
than 6,000 votes each. 


With the restricted franchise and small 
electorates, electioneering then must have 
been much more a matter of an individual 
approach to the electorate than is the 
case today when the average electorate is 
over 55,000. 


No Labour candidate won a single 
member seat with only a Liberal oppo- 
nent, and 16 of the seats were won in 
these constituencies where Labour was 
opposed only by Conservative candidates. 
But three of these constituencies were won 
by Labour in opposition to both Liberals 
and Conservatives. 


In the double member constituencies, 
and there were quite a few of them in 
those days, Labour won one in opposition 
to two Liberals and two Conservatives, 
and one in opposition to two Liberals 
only Labour won four of these constitu- 
encies where there was only one Liberal 
and two Conservatives for the two seats. 
Twenty-five of the seats were won because 
there was no, Liberal opponent, which puts 
the Labour victory in its proper 
prospective. 


All the 50 seats contested in 1906 were 


industrial, and though local Labour 
Representation Committees existed in 
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places, the Trades Councils were 
organisations upon which the Labo 
Representation Committee depended 
provide election machinery. The task 
building Labour into a national par 
was tackled energetically between t 
wars and resulted in the first Labou 
majority government in 1945, but eve 
in that General Election 20 constituenci! 
were not contested by Labour candidal 


Today’s Problem ) 
In fact, it was not until 1950 that the: 


was adequate organisation in all constit) 
encies for Labour to fight every seat, ar 
at each election since, Labour has polle 
more than one eighth of the total vot) 
cast in all but one constituency. . 


Representation is still strongest in tll 
industrial areas, and a future Labow 
government depends on a stride forwan 
being made in places outside the high) 
industrialised centres. 


Constituencies of this kind which cq 
be won were listed in the Report of tll 
Sub-committee on Party Organisation. - 
there the problem is not only how to wi 
a few more votes away from oF 
opponents, but also how to persuade tl 
more apathetic Labour supporters to pc 
in full strength —and this is largely 
problem of organisation. 


In the words of the 1906 Executii 
Committee report, this can be done if th 
way is prepared by systematic effort ar 
thorough organisation. 


New Agents 


HE National Executive Committe 
at its meeting this month, approve 
the following appointments: 


MR. D. J. ROBERTSON—as Secretar, 
Agent for Belper. Mr. Robertson hi 
spent the past year as trainee agent 
Nottingham City Party. He is 22. 


MR. A. G. WARD—as Secretary-Age! 
for Keighley. Mr. Ward, who has bee 
temporary full-time agent here, is ne 
appointed to the permanent post. Pm 
viously he had spent two years in Leec 
He is 49. 


QUAIR’S PAGE 


ROVING preachers of the Party’s gospel 

meet many obstacles and do the best 
they can to cope with all sorts of rivals 
for the attention of the public. Generally 
they develop a_ philosophical outlook 
which enables them to take things as they 
come, but here is a story of what one and 
all will agree to be a case of outrageously 
unfair competition. 

The gazetteer dignifies the place I am 
telling you of as a ‘market town’; really, 
it has nobbut a Parish Council. It lies 
in a rich river valley. Its only noticeable 
industrial undertaking is a milk factory. 
The Register lists about a thousand 
electors. 


WO of us had been billed to do a public 
meeting here, and on the appointed 
evening Tom S ... , the Local Secretary, 
who was by calling a bricklayer, met us 
at the station which was situate, as is 
usual, about a mile from the ‘town’. He 
was wild of eye and his manner dis- 
traught. Nervously he told us the meet- 
ing would be a total failure, there wouid 
be no audience. 


We gathered slowly from his incoher- 
“ence that the denizens of this rustic 
township had been woken from their life- 
long torpor by the appearance in their 
midst of a ghost. Appearance is scarcely 
the word, for nobody had seen this 
spectral visitation. What had happened 
was that for the past day or two the 
knocker on a certain front door had taken 
upon itself to knock peremptorily with- 
out any human muscular propulsion. 
This thaumaturgic interference with the 
laws of gravitation had, according to 
Tom, terrified the populace. 

Deeply impressed by the story of these 
strange events, and even more so by the 
agitation suffered by their narrator, we 
were prepared for the worst but still had 
our duty to do. We went to the meeting 
“and were pleasantly surprised to have 
about sixty people turn up. To this very 
satisfactory audience we poured out our 
socialistic faith, but it seemed that our 
auditors listened with bemused interest. 


T nine-thirty we left the Parish Hall. 
It was freezing keenly. The spangled 


<b) 


Exactly As It 
Happened 


heavens were adorned with a myriad pin- 
points of glistering gold. We walked to 
New Street, which is a scruffy little back 
street filled with hoyels, two up and two 
down. 


Outside one of these tiny brick boxes 
a crowd of about six hundred people, 
mostly grown-up, stood stock still in the 
biting cold. They were silent and spell- 
bound. Their eyes were fixed in fearful 
fascination on the knocker. It remained 
unmoved. It had remained unmoved all 
the long evening. And still the crowd 
stood as we took our way back to the 
station. 


Six months passed before I saw Tom 
again. “Hello, Tom,” I said, “Did they 
ever find out what that ghost was?” He 
answered gruffly, “It wuz wot I said it 
wuz!” 


I couldn’t remember he had said it was 
anything in particular, so I asked, “What 
was that, Tom?” 


He pulled up in his walk and fixed me 
with scared eyes. In hollow tones he 
replied, “It wuz the Sperrits of ‘the 
Departed!” 


His was a matter that clearly could 

not be probed any deeper, and I con- 
fined the rest of our talk to the discussion 
of Labour Party affairs. 


The sperrit of good old Tom has long 
since quit the earthly scene (and when 
he died his local party died also, as often 
happens in these small places). So far as 
I know it has knocked no _ knockers, 
except just this one rousing in my mind 
a kindly memory of a simple-minded 
stalwart who did his little bit in his 
modest way for the Labour Party while 
he had health and strength. But I am 
sure that to the day of his death the 
greatest thing that had ever befallen him 
was the Affair of the Door-Knocking 
Ghost. 


In face of great odds Hornsey Labour Party has become an effective 


political force. Ron Brewer relates this success story 


Hornsey Wins Through 


HASTORIES of successful parties, 

like the story of Leeds in the 
December Organiser, make interest- 
ing reading, and provide inspiration 
for those areas still struggling along 
in the battle for Socialism. 

When I read the article, I wondered 
if readers might be interested in the story 
of a party which as yet cannot claim a 
Labour M.P., or to have had a Labour- 
controlled Council, but where steady and 
persevering work over a number of years, 
always keeping in sight our ultimate tar- 
get, has led to the building-up of a 
successful organisation. 

Hornsey is a residential suburb of 
North London, in the County of Middle- 
sex. 
suburbs to get its Charter of Incorpora- 
tion, which was granted in 1903, some 
20 or so years before some of the sur- 
rounding towns like Tottenham, Wood 
Green, and Finchley. It was then a 
collection of little villages, one of which, 
Highgate, still retains much of its 
original charm. 

With the tube railway newly reaching 
out to its borders at Finsbury Park and 
Archway, it was the home of the City 
gentry, a genteel suburb of the upper 
middle classes, with a very small working- 
class area. 


SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


The records show that even as early 
as the 1890s, there was a ‘Socialist Society’ 
established, though this appears to have 
been mainly a discussion group, rather 
than an active political force. About 1906 
there existed a branch of the Social 
Democratic Federation, and about this 
time a branch of the I.L.P. was formed. 

The_two bodies appear to have engaged 
in friendly rivalry for-some years, and in 
its most thriving stage, the LL.P. had a 
membership of 70. Though the two bodies 
held separate open-air meetings, they 
combined each year for ‘Socialist Mission 
Weeks’. 

Just prior to the founding of the I.L.P., 


It was one of the earliest northern ~ 
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the local committee of the Compositors 
initiated’ and helped to establish a Trades 
Council. One of its earliest tasks was tc 
force the local Tory council to go on with 
the building of a council estate, plans fon 
which they proposed to abandon. ) 


It organised a local campaign, and 
wrote to the then Local Government 
Board. John Burns ordered a public 
inquiry. Showing what must have beer 
great initiative for those days, a friendly 
Press photographer was found who took 
pictures of some local slums, and then ot 
some newly-built council houses. Pro: 
duced at the inquiry, they helped to win 
the day. 


FIRST CANDIDATE — 


In 1910, incensed by the brusque treat! 
ment by the town council of letters sent 
by the Trades Council, the trades unions 
put up a candidate in the old ‘Wes: 
Ward’ of the borough. He polled 321 
votes, as against 412 for the Liberal ane 
451 for the ‘Independent’ Tory. It was 
a moral victory, and the borough counci! 
wisely decided that in future it had better 
reply to letters it received from the 
Trades Council! 


Two more elections were fought by tha 
Trades Council, but Labour men finished 
well down the poll, so it was decided ta 
confine activities to propaganda work 
Open-air meetings were subject to tha 
usual jeers and sneers which met tho 
pioneer socialists of this country. Ona 
of the speakers was Fred Montague, lates 
M.P. for Islington and now Lord Amwell 


Most exciting of all was the advent oo 
the ‘Clarion’ Van, when it is recordea 
that the largest open-air meeting eve: 
held in Hornsey took place. A _ picture 
of the van is still extant, but I am sorry 
to say that it only shows John Davidso» 
the speaker, five men, two boys, a dogs 
and a bicycle! 

In 1915 the Trades Council decided té 
form a Labour Party. The inaugurag 
meeting was billed to be held in tha 
Parish Hall, but the letting was cancellee 


on the grounds that the room was not let 
to ‘pacifists’.. The local paper’s -report 
commented that the meeting was note- 
worthy for its “good order and restrained 
language”! Apparently the poor reporter 
expected to find everyone with a time- 
bomb in his pocket! 


WON SEAT 


The Hornsey Labour Party contested 
its first elections in 1919. In the West 
Ward, Henry Tompkins, party president, 
became the first Labour councillor ever 
elected in Hornsey. And it was the first 
and last real Labour victory for 20 years! 
Henry Tompkins, now a grand old man 
of over 80, fought many more elections, 
but after his defeat in 1922, was never 
able to get back on to the council. 


The first Labour Parliamentary candi- 
date to contest Hornsey was a Lt.-Col. 
Healy, who scored 3,000, and whose 
intervention prevented the late Leslie 
Burgin, who was then a Liberal, from 
defeating Viscount Ednam. In 1924 the 
Labour vote went up to 4,277, and by 
1929, in a three-cornered fight, it reached 
8,529. In 1931 the Labour vote was 7,585, 
rising to 10,320 in 1935. 

» Undaunted, the local election battle 
went on. Just before the outbreak of war 
- in a by-election, Harry Hynd (now M.P. 
for Accrington) won a ward seat from the 

Tories. He was to serve as the lone 
Labour member of the council until 

1945. Labour had had one member on 
_the council who was elected by a fluke. 
In 1923, the Tory candidate for the 
Finsbury Park Ward messed up_ his 
pomination papers. The Returning Officer 
accepted them, but the Labour man went 
to High Court, and was declared elected. 


» In 1945, the party faced a. much 
severer crisis than most parties. War- 
time had provided plenty of opportunity 
for infiltration by the acolytes of King 
Street. 

., Hornsey has long been regarded as a 
desirable place of residence by the intel- 
lectual wing of the C.P., and the pre-war 
leanings of the party towards ‘United 
rontism’ and ‘Popular , Frontism’ no 
fete, helped to pave the way for what 
was to happen later. A long-drawn battle 
was fought by loyal members against an 
organised section which wanted to com- 
mit Labour’s support to a ‘United’ 
Communist candidate. After a fierce 
battle, Bill Fiske, now Charman of 
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London’s Housing Committee, was 
adopted as an official Labour candidate. 


Following the old routine, the party 
was dissolved for the period of the 
election. After the dissolution had taken 
place, the then president of the party, 
and the vice-president, signed the mani- 
festo of the Communist candidate. The 
C.P.ers ran their man with great streamer 
publicity as the ‘Socialist Candidate’! 


The result was that he polled 10,000 
votes against 12,000 for Labour, and 
24,000 for the Tory. Labour’s greatest 
chance of winning Hornsey had been 
ruined. 


With only just over 100 members, the 
leaders of the party began to rebuild. 
Under the guidance of Alderman Frank 
Bailey, a man with long and wide experi- 
ence in the movement, and with Ted 
Castle as the new president, the party set 
out in its post-war task—the conversion 
of Hornsey to Socialism. 


In the municipal elections, Labour 
gained 10 seats, and were granted three 
aldermanic seats by a _ thoroughly 
frightened Municipal Reform Association. 
Labour’s victory in that election led to 
the demise of this Tory ‘front’ organisa- 
tion. It was wound up and all the inde- 
pendents turned up at the next election 
in 1946 as true Tories. 


With an overdraft at the bank, and a 
small membership, a very bold step was 
taken. For years the party had moved 
around from one shoddy shop premises 
to another. A dingy, old, second-hand- 
dealers shop came on the market. The 
decision was taken. A bid was made, a 
Co-operative Premises Society was set up, 
shareholders at {1 per time were found, 
and a mortgage obtained. Members set 
to with a will. Paint brushes, hammers 
and nails, saws, came out and in a few 
weeks it ,was. converted for use, At last 
the party had a permanent home of its 
own. 


WHITTLED DOWN 


In those early years after the war, the 
party fortunes went up and down with 
the ‘bacon ration’, as they did with all 
parties. The group,of 13 on the council 
was gradually whittled down. But the 
patient, task of rebuilding was going on 
and membership went up, to about 800. 
The overdraft was cleared off, and with 
just about the bare minimum _ ayailable 
in the bank at the end of 1948, N.E.C. 


permission for the appointment of an 
agent was obtained. It was my own good 
fortune to obtain the appointment. 


Following the electoral defeats of 1949, 
the party officers drew up a plan of cam- 
paign which visualised the building-up 
of a properly ~marked register and of 
complete concentration on the marginal 
wards to secure the rebuilding of the 
Labour group which had sunk to three 
Aldermen and two councillors. 


This led to marked improvement in our 
position, and our strength on the local 
council has grown to 18 out of the 48 
members. 


In 1952, we won our first seat on the 
Middlesex County Council, and though 
county council seats went like ninepins 
last March, we managed to increase our 
majority from a bare 77 to over 200. 
Similarly, in the May elections, we man- 
aged to hold on to all the borough 
council seats which we won in the big 
sweep of 1952! 


In 1951, when local Labour papers, 
which had sprung up, were dying off, we 
began a new venture—the Hornsey 
Herald. Published each month, we still 
sell 2,500, and the publication of the 5oth 
edition next April is looked forward to 
with great anticipation. 


OUTGROWN PREMISES 


We’ve outgrown our original premises, 
too, and have recently acquired the shop 
premises next door. These, too, were 
decorated by members in contemporary 
style. With a six-foot photo mural of the 
‘Eatanswill Election’ taken from _ the 
original, we now believe that we have 
one of the pleasantest party premises in 
the country. In addition, the Premises 
Society in 1951 acquired a house for the 
agent to live in. 


We now have a membership bordering 
on 3,000. Our income is about £2,000 per 
year. In addition to a full-time agent, we 
are able to employ a part-time clerical 
assistant. Our Christmas Bazaar, in an 
area which has a great number of similar 
functions, is a notable local event. Our 
1955 effort in the Town Hall took £600 
—and this in one day between 11 a.m.— 
5 p.m.! 


Finally (in case anyone should think 
that we confine our efforts to just our own 
back garden), Hornsey has one of the 
finest reputations for by-election work in 


the London area, and the help which 
gave on polling day to the margina 
Willesden East must have been a con- 
tributing factor to Maurice Orbach’ 
holding the seat in the General Election 


Why Not Criticise? 


by A. H. MACDONALD 


T 
] 
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[NX the January issue of the Labour 
Organiser you printed an artic 
‘Auditors are Important’. This seemed te 
me first-rate, except the remark “thet 
auditors are not appointed to criticise the 
reasons why money has been spent andt 
are merely responsible for seeing that the 
books have been kept accurately and that 
all expenditure has been authorised”. ¥ 

wish to challenge this. 


It is a meagre conception of auditors’ 
duties to suppose that they must confine 
themselves to checking bookkeeping: 
entries. Professional accountants, auditing: 
a firm’s books, do not so restrict them, 
selves. They take into consideration the 
requirements of the Companies Act; the 
necessity of presenting a true and fain 
picture of the firm’s financial position: 
and the aims and objects of the firm. 1 
suggest that auditors of party or ward 
accounts must in the same way take more 
into consideration than the mere ledget 
entries. 


For example, a party might, in the yeat 
under review, have run a series of monthly 
dances, resulting in a loss. The loss on 
each separate dance might have beer 
negligible, and thus have escaped the 
serious attention of the Party. But the 
total loss might be large. 


Now, even though the ledger entriés 
might be correct, and all supported by 
invoices, receipts, etc., I think the 
Auditors would be failing in their duty 
if they did not ask the Party Genera 
Committee to consider if it would be wise 
to hold any more dances. 


Naturally, the final decision on suct 
matters rests with the party General Com 
mittee and not with the Auditors. But | 
suggest it is legitimate and wise for the 
auditors to make any comment they think 
fit, and not to confine themselves in th 
manner set down by your correspondent 
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WHAT THE ELECTION COST 


by LEN SIMS 
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GRAND total of £904,677 was 
spent by 1,409 candidates at the 
General Election of last May, when 
26,759,729 votes were polled, and 
which works out at an expenditure 
of approximately 8d. for each vote. 


This, and many other interesting facts, 
is contained in the recently-published 
‘Election Expenses’, which can _ be 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 4s. net. 

Not only does this publication give the 
expenses incurred by candidates, but also 
conveniently breaks the amounts over 
specific items. In addition, details are 
given of the number of postal votes, 
polling dictricts and polling stations for 
each constituency. 

The summaries show that in England 
and Wales the 1,225 candidates for the 
547 seats spent 801,370 and _ that 
23,569,854 votes were polled; the number 
of postal voters being 519,593. Of the 
amount spent, well over half went on 
printing and stationery. 

According to the Manchester Guardian, 
the cost was highest in the county con- 
stituencies, where it came to 834d. for 
each vote cast, next came the London 
boroughs at 8'4d., and then the provin- 
‘cial borough constituencies, where the 
amount was 7d. per vote. 


Scotland and Ireland 


Not being a good mathematician, I 
have not worked out the amount for 
Northern Ireland, where 28 candidates 
contested the 12 seats at a cost of £8,363 
for the 646,621 votes polled. The same 
applies to Scotland, where 156 candidates 
contested the 71 seats at a cost of £94,944 
and where 2,543,254 votes were polled. 

In England, there were 12 candidates 
who spent over £1,000—the highest being 
the Conservative candidate at Epping, 
whosé election cost {1,036 (£2 under the 
legal maximum after allowing for candi- 
date’s expenses). A close second was the 
Conservative candidate at Hitchin with a 
total of £1,032. Leek was the only con- 
stituency where both the Labour and 
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Conservative candidates spent over £1,000. 
Of these 12 candidates, three were Labour 
—two successful in holding their seats 
and the other an unsuccessful challenger. 


At the other end of the scale we find 
that Dr. Somerville Hastings was able to 
hold Barking with an expenditure of only 
£217—f100 less than that spent by his 
opponent. At Handsworth, Birmingham, 
Mr. S. W. Keatley, the Independent Peace 
candidate, spent only (48 on his cam- 
paign, but he had to forfeit his {150 
deposit. 


Less Than Third 


In Scotland, Mrs. Alice Cullen was 
successfully returned for Gorbals on an 
expenditure of only £175, which was less 
than a third of that spent by her Con- 
servative opponent, and well under half 
of that expended by the Communist 
candidate, Mr. Peter Kerrigan. 


In Wales, there were few startling 
variations. There the retiring Member 
usually spent more than those who 
challenged his seat. Abertillery was the 
lowest expenditure recorded, being held 
at a cost of £334, and in this case both 


opponents spent slightly more. 


It is in Northern Ireland that we see 
the most surprising figures. North Down, 
for instance, was contested by the Sinn 
Fein candidate at a cost of f14* The 
two seats in Antrim were fought by Sinn 
Fein at a cost of £23 and (35, and two 
seats contested. by them in Belfast cost 
£55 each. 

Sinn Fein contested all 12 seats in 
Northern Ireland at a cost of £1,310, and 
over half of this amount was spent in the 
two constituencies where they were suc- 
cessful—Mid-Ulster and Fermanagh and 
S. Tyrone. Finally it is in Mid-Ulster that 
we find another surprising feature, the 
Ulster Unionist candidate spent even less 
than his Sinn Fein opponent—only {£199: 


* In 1951, Mr. William Brownrigg, an independent 
candidate at Penrith and the Border, whose ‘pro- 
gramme’ gave prominence to legalised cock-fighting. 
sweepstakes, card-plaving and gambling, made a 
return for £1—and this amount was in respect of 
his personal expenses. 


TRACING REMOVALS 


[N recent years there have been 

big shifts of population through- 
out the country. A Register usually 
contains about four per cent 
removals on the day it is published 
and this increases by about one per 
cent every month. 

Removals tracing is_ therefore 
worth doing and worth doing well. 
In a marginal constituency it could 
mean the difference between defeat 
and victory. 


Large Cities 

The job is most simple in a county 
where removals generally take place 
within small units, but the method out- 
lined could be operated even in a large 
city, provided there was a central clear- 
ing house for the information. This could 
indeed be an important means for safe 
Labour seats to help to win adjoining 
marginals. 

There are many sources of information. 
Housing lists often give both old and 
new addresses. It is then only necessary 
to consult your marked register to see 
which are Labour supporters. Insurance 
agents, deliverymen and similar workers 
will provide much useful information. 

Arrangements should be made _ for 
undelivered ‘Election Communication’ 
envelopes to be uplifted from the head 
post office. 

These returned envelopes will show 
who has gone away and a visit to the old 
neighbourhood will usually discover 
where. It is worth while getting half your 
envelopes delivered early in order to get 
this information. 


Married Name 


When enquiry is being made about a 
removal, the canvasser should check 
which members of the family have moved 
and, in the case of a woman who has 
married, should be careful to get married 
name with new address. 

Membership and other pre-election can- 
vasses will have added their quota of 
information. Last source of all is the 
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election canvass itself. If reliance wert 
placed on this alone most of the informat 
tion would be received too late fot 
effective action. Canvassers should, how 
ever, be instructed to get fullest possibl! 
details and enter on canvass cards, on 
better still, on separate pads. 

The same information may come from 
several sources and at first is generall] 
incomplete. A removal OUT from oni 
area will be a removal IN to another 
Those within a constituency will there 
fore crop up twice. 

It is essential to ensure that the same 
enquiry is not pursued several times ani 
immediately it is known that removal 
are ‘Against’ no further action take: 
which would bring them to the poll. Ou 
opponents have this problem too, ‘anw 
there is no reason why we should d! 
their job. This is where a good marke: 
register pays dividends. 

Each removal is of interest to the are 
from which the elector has removed ans 
the area in which he now resides, ane 
there must be a clearing centre between 
It is therefore necessary to have thres 
copies of the details of each removal an: 
these can be made out atone writing. 


Removal Cards 


‘Removals’ cards should be made up 1. 
triplicate with thin card or stiff paper c 
distinctive colours, about 4” x3”, wit! 
two pieces of carbon paper and a 
stapled together with an ordinary offic 
stapler. : 

The top copy may be printed as a guid 
for filling in. This can be done for 
few pence with a small EMGEE han 
duplicating pad, obtainable from ani 
good stationers. 

The information which must bh 
recorded is: Surname; Other names; Car 
vass; Register address; Polling place; an 
Present address. 

Polling district letters should b 
included as part of address to facilitat 
sorting. Space should also be provide’ 
for entering when Postal Voting form 
are sent; when literature is sent, an 
whether car is. required. A’ sketch ° 
shown herewith: 


LD PRODUCE VICTORY 


er 
4° xe? 


anh REMOVAL 


Surname, 


F.A. or D. 


Other Names 


Address on Register, 


VOTE AT, 


_ Present Address, 


P.V. Forms | Literature Car 
Sent. Sent. Wanted. 
Cards, which should be typed or 


written with ball point pen, are made out 
by whichever committee room first 
obtains any information about a removal, 
no matter how incomplete this may be: 
One card for each family group of the 


Same surnarme. 


A card must be made out for every 
témoval, even within the same polling 
‘district. This is necessary to provide the 
calling out record for polling day and 
to ensure that the enquiry is not dupli- 
cated. 

The bottom copy is retained in, or sent 
to, the polling district from which the 
électors have removed and is ‘kept there 
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in an OUT file in alphabetical order of 
surnames. The second copy is held in 
the clearing centre and the top copy is 
sent to the polling district in which the 
electors now reside, where it is retained 
in an IN file for action on polling day. 

Each clearing centre will require a 
‘Removals and Postal Voting Officer’ but, 
except in a borough constituency, this 
job need not absorb much time and can 
be done outside usual canvassing hours. 
The centre will be the central committee 
room in a borough constituency or the 
district or borough sub committee room 
within a county. 

A new card must never be made out 
without first consulting the files and cards 
must be passed from one polling district 
to another only through the clearing 
centre. Cards must be transmitted daily 
between polling districts and centres. 


Consult Files 


The Removals’ Officer must always 
consult his files when he receives a fresh 
batch of cards, as some of them will pair 
up with others on which he is seeking 
information. When a removal is finally 
traced and the canvass known, one top 
corner of the card should be clipped off. 

Those on which information is incom- 
plete will then stand out and call for 
attention. The Removals Officer should 
periodically list these and pass a copy to 
each committee room for display. 

When issued the Absent Voters List 
should be consulted to cancel out those 
removals who have already registered for 
a Postal Vote. : 

For every card in his OUT file, each 
convenor should see that he has an IN 
card for the same address and vice versa. 
In this way the available information 
snowballs and can be used later to check 
the accuracy of the next register. 

Supporters traced in time must be 
régistered for postal votes where possible: 

Before postings are made, the Removals 
Officer should extract the envelopes of all 
known removals. Those for supporters 
only should be re-addressed with the 
special letter enclosed. Envelopes: returned 
by post office should also be re-addressed, 


(Continued on page 33) 


OUR BOOKS-UNIFORMITY WANTED 


(THE publication in November’s 

Labour Organiser of my article 
on annual statements of account 
has raised several matters which 
may be of interest to other readers. 


The Treasurer of Brierley Hill Con- 
stituency Labour Party made the sugges- 
tion that there ought to be an article on 
keeping Party Accounts. 


Ideally, every party ought to keep a 
complete set of books on the double-entry 
system and in accordance with recognised 
accounting principles. Thus, it would be 
impossible to condense the whole of a 
standard text-book on book-keeping into 
the space of an article. 


An examination of a large number of 
financial statements published by constitu- 
ency parties and received at Head Office 
show that these statements are generally 
quite inadequate and would be unaccept- 
able by professional standards. As the 
turnover of a successful party probably 
runs into at least two thousand pounds a 
year, proper accounts, inventories and 
budgets ought to be insisted upon. 

The varying degrees of organisation, 
activities and financial arrangements in 
constituency parties and other sections of 
the Party make it difficult to draw up a 
standard set of books of account for the 
use of members and officers who have had 
no book-keeping training. 

It might be said that there are as many 
book - keeping systems as there are 
treasurers, and each treasurer is inclined 
to the belief that there is no system 
better than his own. 

Without doubt, it is desirable to try and 
introduce some degree of uniformity into 
the book-keeping arrangements of local 


Quantity 
to Buy 


Authority 


Account and a Balance Sheet must be 
prepared. The actual book-keeping will 
thus be simplified to having a Cash Book. 
with specially ruled analysis columns. | 

It would be an audacious person indeed | 
who would draw up such a book to} 
satisfy everyone but, without necessarily) 
entering into any commitment, I would 
be glad to receive any suggestions and_| 
comments for consideration. 

A handbook for treasurers is suggested | 
by the Brierley Hill C.L.P. treasurer. 
Undoubtedly, the financial book-keeping: 
and auditing arrangements of local parties: 
often leaves much to be desired. The: 
Editor is considering the possibility of a: 
small handbook—this could be the sequel! 
to the adoption of standard account books: 
—though it is understood that the hand-- 
book on Party Organisation is probably; 
to be revised. 

The question has been raised of record-: 
ing purchases of equipment and property} 
made in years previous to the current: 
year accounts. 

The ownership of real property such asi 
land and buildings, is recorded by title 
deed, but the ownership of movables 
property like typewriters, furniture andl 
duplicators is not recorded in any legally 
registrable document, therefore some stepy 
should be taken to list the propertys 
formally so that it can be checked at 
intervals for quantity and condition. 

The compiling of an inventory is quite 
easy. When property is bought the 


secretary or treasurer should enter the 
details from the supplier’s invoice, the 
minute of the party meeting authorising 
the purchase and sign the entry in the 
book. He will then place the book with 
the other party books in safe keeping. 
The inventory book might be ruled: 


Cash Book Remarks 


Folio 


Price 
£ So Oe 


Signature 


parties_so that the resulting benefits would 
make for efficiency and satisfactory con- 
duct of Party finances. 

The November article insisted that it 
was absolutely essential for correctly 
drawn-up accounts to be demanded from 
party treasurers. A Receipt and Payments 
Account, an Income and _ Expenditure 


The property of the party should be 
checked against the inventory book a 
least once a year and should be inspectec 
to see if it is in good condition. Thiy 
would be one of the duties of the auditors: 
The results of the inspection should ba 
reported to the party meeting and 
authority obtained for any repairs tha: 
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are required. If deficiencies are apparent 
the matter should be reported immedi- 
ately so that inquiries can be made. 


The November article said a Bank 
Reconciliation Statement must be pre- 
pared and I have been asked to explain 
the preparation of the Statement. 


It will be found that the balance as 
shown by the Bank Pass-Book or State- 
Ment is rarely in agreement with the 
balance of the Cash Book and therefore 
it is necessary, in order to check the 
accuracy of the cash book, to prepare a 
Statement explaining the difference, thus 
‘Teconciling’ the two balances. 

The differences may be caused in the 
following ways: 

1. Errors in writing up the cash book 
such as {5. i7s. rod. being incorrectly 
Enteredias! / 5: 7S. lod. Or £5. 17S. od., 
or such as showing an item on the 
wrong side of the account, i.e., a debit 
shown as a credit. These errors in the 
Cash Book should be corrected at once. 

Bank interest and charges may be 

entered in the Bank Pass-Book or 


2. 


Example: 


Statement and not in the Cash Book. 
This is a usual adjustment at the year- 
end and the necessary entries should be 
recorded in the Cash Book at once. 
Now come the true items making the 
difference. These are cheques drawn 
and entered in the Cash Book but which 
have not yet been presented to the bank 
for payment, and also money received 
and paid into the bank but not credited 
on the Bank Pass-Book or Statement. 
These items are found by comparing 
the entries in the Cash Book with the 
entries on the Bank Pass-Book or 
Statement and those which have not 
been ticked are the ones outstanding 
and which must be shown on the 
Statement. 
The statement can now be prepared. 
Commence with the Bank Balance and 
add those items paid in to the Bank and 
not credited, and deduct those cheques 
outstanding. The resulting balance should 
then equal the balance shown by the 
Cash Book. This statement should be 
written in the Cash Book after the final 
entries for the year. 


BANK RECONCILIATION STATEMENT 
31st DECEMBER, 1955 


Balance as shown by Bank Statement ... 


ADD—Amounts not credited 
South Ward-—Subscriptions 


North Ward — Literature Sales 


DEDUCT—Cheques outstanding 
Ideal Printers Ltd. 
Smith Stationers Ltd. 


Balance as shown by Cash Book 


Seed. fe vewd. 
230 0 O 

10 0 0 

5 0 0 1§ 0 0 
245 0 0 

25190 6 

6 0 oO BIO 
214 0 O 


: , 


(Continued from page 31) 


to supporters only, when they have been 
traced. (In municipal elections the 
Removals Officer will have to see that the 
correct Poll Card is delivered to sup- 
porters.) 

On the eve of poll, each convenor should 
delete from his ordinary calling out 
record all removals in his OUT file. From 
his IN file he should extract cards for 
§upporters and arrange a quick visit to 
fix car times. 

Each convenor the 


must out 


get 
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removals living in his area and send them 
to the correct polling place. This ensures 
that cars do not run empty. They should 
be concentrated on this job early in the 
day. 

Well, it’s as simple as that. If you 
should think there is a lot of paper work 
involved, you will find that it saves leg 
work and much of it can be done at 
times unsuitable for canvassing. Most 
important; it gets votes which would 
otherwise be lost. 


J. MACK SMITH 


WALL SHEET IN WALKING ORDER 


UCH has been said and written about 

Committee Room procedure, both 

during the election campaign and on 
polling day itself. 

We do, however, still hear the heartfelt 
cry that most of these procedures are for 
those who are blessed with registers com- 
piled in street order—but what about 
those who are bogged down with alpha- 
betical registers? 

Many parties have overcome this 
problem of the alphabetical register so 
far as the canvass is concerned by divid- 
ing the parish into suitable geographical 
areas— often based on the postman’s 
‘Walk’. 

The canvass cards are then grouped 
together in these ‘walks’. The letters 
‘P.D’ on the canvass card are crossed 
through and the appropriate area letter 
and walking order number is inserted. 
For instance, Area A. might be from A.1. 
to A.25, Area B. from B.26 to B.57, Area 
C from C.58 to C.76, and so on. 

Literature distribution is covered in 
the same way, but the problem of how to 
cope with number-taking on polling day 
still remains. 

The Eastern Regional Council have 
come forward with a wall sheet (many 
prefer to call them marking-off charts, 
as the marking is now usually undertaken 
on a table so as not to damage the wall). 
This sheet, in addition to having the 
register numbers 1 to 999 has, by the side 
of each column, a space for inserting the 
area letter and the walking order number. 

The sheet is marked in the usual way— 


a red mark against the register numbe 
of each Labour supporter and the appre 
priate walking order number entered i 
the column by its side. | 

The usual extraction of ‘against’ an 
‘doubtful’ voters takes place with th 
canvass cards so that the ‘fors’ can b 
used when knocking-up on polling day 
Great care must be taken at this sta 
to ensure that the cards are kept in the: 
correct area and walking order. 


On polling day the procedure is simple: 
as the numbers come in from the numbe: 
takers at the polling stations so th 
corresponding register number and wall 
ing order number is crossed through oi 
the sheet. The numbers are then calle 
out to the person in charge of the knock 
ing-up cards so that the appropriate car¢ 
can be extracted. 

For those who do not wish to use th 
single canvass card for knocking-up, ther 
is a ‘not yet voted’ card. Alternativel! 
as the electorates in such areas am 
seldom large, slips can be made out fron 
time to time from the numbers sti 
remaining on the sheet. 


Not only have the Eastern Region pra 
duced the sheet and ‘not yet voted’ cari 
they also supply a simple set of instru: 
tions. If you are confronted with tk 
problem of alphabetical registers ar 
wish to improve upon your existing pr' 
cedure, why not write to Mr. W. 7 
Young, Eastern Regional Organiser, 
33 Lower Brook Street, Ipswich? The cot 
of the wall sheets is 4s. per dozen am 
the cards 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


Better Number Taking 


by Richard Wevell 


(COMPREHENSIVE though the Memor- 

andum on Electioneering by Ian 
Mikardo, M.P. is, there is one matter 
which it does not mention and which is 
of first-class importance. I refer to the 
taking of numbers at the polling station 
door or gate. 


Inaccurate number-taking can waste 
time and even cause votes to be missed. 
And the fact is, mistakes are made by 
checkers, and when we review our election 
techniques as we are doing at present, we 


certainly must not forget this point. 

Mistakes are of three kinds: (a) ai 
voter is missed altogether; (b) a wrong? 
number is entered on the pad, so thati 
an elector is shown as having voted 
when he has not; and (c). which arises‘ 
from (b), an elector is NOT shown as: 
having voted, when he has. 

Of course, number-takers are om 
human. Their tasks vary enormously, te 
for working in a small village school 
much easier than coping with the biggs 


electorate of a town. But like every- 
hing else, I believe that with a ~little 


chought we can cut down the errors 
which occur. 


The first thing is to see that the 
number-taker has proper equipment for 
the job. The London Labour Party use 
pads of check sheets, on which space is 
provided for 25 numbers. 


I have adapted these with the needs of 
rural areas in mind. But I feel that it is 
hot sufficient to give the checker a pad 
and pencil only; and I provide in addition 
a copy of the register, in a manilla folder, 
with a bulldog clip, and a board or sheet 
of stout cardboard as a base for writing. 


Why the register? In the first place, 
people forget their official poll-cards, and 
the checker with the register can provide 
the electoral number, both for the elector 
and for his own records. Secondly, at 
least during the day when polling is not 
so heavy, the checker can actually verify 
that he has been given the right number, 
where he knows the name of the voter. 


Again, in those cases where an elector 
refuses to give his number, but the 
checker is able to discover his name and 
address, the number can be obtained 
from the register. 


In the smaller polling districts, and 
particularly in rural areas where it is 
likely that the checker knows most people 
by sight anyway, the register is very 
useful, at least until the last-hour rush. 


On the polling check sheets I ask my 
number-takers to help those marking-off 
in the committee-room by roughly classi- 
fying the numbers as they are received, 
entering Jow ones on one side and high 
on the other. An entry is made for 
every person going in to vote, and by 
keeping the entries to exactly 25 on a 
sheet, totalling the vote is easy. 


Some people are better at number-tak- 
ing than others. It is wise to try to get 
experienced people to do it, for too many 
wrong numbers or too many omissions 
spoil the knocking-up effort. | Members 
who know the electors in the locality 
well are best. 

TI feel also that there should not be too 
many changes of checkers. Granted that 
one or two members should not be 


expected to carry all the burden, but [I 


am sure there are more mistakes made 
when fresh checkers are taking over at 
two-hourly intervals, than when about 
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three pairs do the whole spell between 
them. 


Altogether, then, I believe that when a” 
party is listing the jobs to be done in an 
election, and the people to do them, we 
need to find some experienced men and 
women for number -taking and to give 
them the assurance that their work is the 
key to ail the knocking-up. To get 
information to the knockers-up quickly is 
important; but we need to do all we can 
to see that the information is correct. 


Be Ambitious 


SOCIAL efforts of all kinds are an 

integral part of every Labour Party’s 
activities, so take advantage of Accring- 
ton’s experience and “aim high”. 

Our Annual half-day outing to the sea- 
side has now developed into a complete 
weekend holiday, travelling in luxury 
coaches and staying at first-class hotels, 
During the last few years we have gone 
to London three times, Edinburgh twice, 
and last year to Bournemouth. 


So popular are these trips that this year 
there is a definite demand for an extra 
day’s stay, making it a long weekend, from 
Friday night to Monday night. 


Of course, it is expensive, but if you 
make your arrangements early enough 
and provide facilities for people to pay a 
few shillings each week, then your outing 
is assured of success. Our trip in Sept- 
ember is planned during January. 

Our sixpenny ‘hops’ have developed, 
until last Saturday we organised the first 
Labour Party Annual Dinner and Dance. 
This again is an expensive affair, but we 
started early enough, people paid in 
advance, and we were sold out of tickets 
(180 of them) long before the date of the 
‘do’. Every detail was thought out, it was 
a huge success, and next year we shall 
have to take a bigger hall to accommodate 
all who want to come. 


Nothing is too good or too expensive 
today for Labour Party members, s0, 
organisers, BE BOLD and AIM HIGH. 
You will be rewarded. 


W. E. BARRATT 


(SSS cesses sees e sees eeseeees 


rpsus is the first of a series of articles 

which will appear in the Labour 
Organiser on the conduct of ordinary 
business meetings of members, or dele- 
gates. This one will deal with the 
importance of the ‘Agenda’. 

The agenda has been described by Sir 
Walter Citrine as a list of items to be 
dealt with at the meeting. It is important 
to the efficiency of a meeting that it 
should be well prepared, and _ after 
declaring a meeting open and welcoming 
those present, the chairman’s next duty 
is to read the agenda to the meeting, 
even if it has been included in the written 
summons to the meeting. 

The agenda should be read not merely 
for formality’s sake because sound demo- 
cratic principles are involved. In the first 
place the reading of an agenda informs 
all present of the business to come before 
the meeting, and prepares the minds of 
members in readiness to deal with 
matters to be discussed. Even if the 
agenda has been circulated, many mem- 
bers will have come to the meeting with- 
out the convening notice, and the reading 
of the agenda acts as a refresher. 

Another advantage is that if no prior 
notice of the agenda has been circulated, 
a delegate who may be interested in a 
particular topic finds, when he hears the 
agenda read, that it is not included in 
the items of business to be discussed. He 
then knows he must be prepared to raise 
the issue on ‘Any other business’. 


IMPORTANT REASON 


A third and very important reason is 
that it gives those present a chance to 
criticise and change the order of business 
if there is a feeling among members that 
an important item of business is not well 
placed on the agenda. 

If the order of business is challenged, 
the chairman should exercise discretion, 
and if he feels that the criticism is justi- 
fiable he would be well advised to accept 
the suggested amendment without calling 
for a vote. If he resists the change, and 
a motion is moved he must accept the 
motion and put it to the meeting. If the 
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PARTY BUSINESS MEETINGS. ,..ccccscnsccessccncecsns 


How to Prepare the Agenda 


PrTTTTTTrrereeeeeerereeeseeeirreet eee EL 


motion is carried he must revise thi 
agenda in accordance with the wishes c 
the meeting. 


The chairman himself may wish 
alter the order of business but if he doe 
so it is essential that he satisfies the mee 
ing that he has good reason for so doing 


All notices of motion should E& 
included in the agenda, and if, when 
is read, a delegate notices that his part: 
cular motion has been omitted by acc: 
dent or design, he would be entitled t 
raise the issue and insist on the inclusio 
of the motion in the appropriate plac 
on the agenda. He should raise th 
matter immediately following the readim 
of the agenda. Failure to do so at tha 
point means that he cannot raise tH 
matter until the item ‘Any other business 
is reached. 


OFTEN ARGUMENTS 


Often there are arguments about wh 
should prepare the agenda. The answe 
is that for an ordinary meeting it is th 
secretary’s responsibility, but he shoul 
then submit it to his chairman fe 
approval. If any difference of opinicy 
arises between these two officers on itentr 
of business, which they cannot setti 
between them, it becomes the secretaryy 
duty to refer this matter to the meetin) 


Far too many agendas for ordinan 
routine, but very important, meetings a4 
prepared in a slipshod manner just befo> 
a meeting is due to open. This is a ver 
bad practice which has delayed the oper 
ing of more than one meeting. 


A good secretary will prepare tl 
agenda in good time and give his chaiii 
man a chance to look it over so that whe 
he opens the meeting he has a good gras 
of the business to be dealt with. 


So it will be seen that the reading « 
an agenda is not just a fanciful idea « 
so much ‘red tape’, but that it should , 
read for very excellent reasons which a 
not only based on democratic rights, b» 
make for efficient management of 
meeting. 


DISCUSSION POINTS 


Which Collecting System is Best? 


DELEGATES attending the last 
Annual Meeting of the South- 
ern Region did not wait for the New 
Year to inspire them, for they 
passed the following resolution: 


That this Annual Meeting calls 
upon the Southern Region Council 
of the Labour Party to investigate 
methods of collecting subscriptions, 
with a view to bringing about an 
improvement in same, in order to 
stimulate recruitment. 


The last five words 
BEOLY, <i. 
ment’. 


All of us are aware that the recruitment 
of new members is not over difficult, but 
the collection of membership subscrip- 
tions not only presents problems but, 
indeed, creates them. Parties have come 
to realise that to recruit a Labour voter 
as an individual member and then to fail 
to collect regularly the subscription due, 
means unnecessary antagonism, often 
resulting in yet another ‘non-voter’. 


With this and other problems in mind, 
the council set up a small sub-committee 
to deal with the matter. Four full-time 
agents were invited to meet the sub- 
committee to explain their collecting 
systems and to demonstrate the methods 
employed. 

Bob Wyatt, of Greenwich, a compact 
London Labour borough constituency, 
with a population of approximately 
90,000, had found success in using part- 
time collectors on a 20 per cent commis- 
sion basis, making the point that the fair 
sex were proving the best collectors! By 

this method £890 had been collected 
from 4,250 members for the year 1954. 


H. T. Willcock, of Southampton, which 
embraces two Parliamentary seats, found 
“the voluntary system of collection was 
successful. Up to 1948 a 25 per cent rebate 
was payable to wards on a total collected 
subscription of £454. In 1949, as a 
further incentive, the rebate was increased 
‘to 40 per cent and this brought in for 
1954 a total of £892 from a membership 
of 4,744. Up to November 21st, 1955, a 
total of £850 had been collected, with 


tell their own 
. in order to stimulate recruit- 
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substantial amounts still to come in, 
clearly indicating a record for 1955. 

John Beadle, of Chichester, a large 
county area covering the City of 


Chichester, the sea-side resort of Bognor 
Regis, and a host of villages, altogether 
making a strong Tory safe seat, has 
the assistance of two full-time employees, 
who in the main are responsible for the 
recruitment of new members and for 
collecting from the majority of the total 
membership of 1,500. 

In 1949 the total financial income of 
this party was £90, while at the end of 
year 1955, it was approximately £5,000! 
Of this some £380 came from subscrip- 
tion and the rest was raised by other 
methods of organisation. 

Dick Knowles, of Dover, a county 
constituency with a membership of 3,723, 


employs both commissioned collectors 
and volunteers. This system, he finds, 
works comparatively well in an area 


covering two large towns and a large 
rural area with three mining communities. 
Commissioned collectors work for the 
Borough of Dover and volunteers for 
the rest of the area. The subscription 
coVection totalled {804 for 1954. 
These four colleagues clearly convinced 
the sub-committee that resolutely 
tackled, on a simple, planned method, 
subscriptions can be collected. There is, 
of course, room for improvement in all 
the cases outlined, but a really worth- 
while effort has been made in each. 


RON HAYWARD 


| Type Whole List | 


FADING your article “Be 
Practical on Polling Day” in the 
December issue of the Labour 


Organiser, 1 had to agree that the 
disadvantage of Mikardo’s system 
lies in the fact that the lists have to 


be typed at the last minute. 

This could be overcome, however, by 
having the whole of the electors list typed 
on the eight-fold sheets as soon as it 1s 


published, and then subsequently ruling 
out everyone who was not a promise. 


I realise that this involves twice as 
much work but most of it would be done 
before the campaign really started. The 
crossing out (with double lines to dis- 
tinguish from promises who have voted) 
would be a continuous process, but there 
would obviously have to be a careful 
check-up in the last couple of days, not 
however, needing typists. 


MARY D. MARKS 


It seems unnecessary to copy all the 
entries on the Register when Registers 
are supplied, some without charge, to 
each agent. 


The whole point of canvass and calling- 
up systems, including the ‘Stym 
system, based on the pasted register, is 
that they use the information supplied 
by the Registration Officer and so save 
a great deal of Committee Room work 
at a time when active workers should 
spend the maximum time making per- 
sonal contact with the electors. 


The case for the single canvass and 
promise card systems and for the 
‘Reading system’ also, is that they 
enable efforts to be concentrated on 
known supporters, especially on polling 
day, and the value of this 1s regarded 
as justifying the writing up involved. 

EDITOR. 


WhrliLassOerN 
RecerrOune 
PROGRESS 


"THE National Executive’s Organisation 
Sub-committee has appointed a 
Regional & Field Sub-committee, and at 
its first meeting held last month this sub- 
committee gave detailed consideration to 
proposals made by the Regional Organ- 
isers for spending a sum of {50,000 per 
annum which has been allocated for 
organising assistance in the constituencies. 
The sub-committee’s recommendations 
included expenditure which should result 
in the employment of 30 additional full- 
time constituency agents, and make it 
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possible for 70 marginal constituencies tc 
continue employing their full-time agents 

Thirteen organising assistants are to be 
employed and eleven of these are to be ir 
the direct employ of the National 
Executive Committee. 

Both the new constituency agents and 
the organising assistants will concentrate 
in organising work in marginal constitu. 
encies, and the 70 existing constituency 
agents, as a result of the assistance given, 
will be freed from the need to engage in 
money raising efforts so that they may 
concentrate on organisation. 

£10,000 will be allocated to selected 
constituencies to enable particular organ- 
ising tasks to be undertaken, with a view 
to securing a full canvass in every 
marginal constituency by the end of 
next year (envisaged in Recommendation 
11 of the Report of the Sub-committee on 
Party Organisation). This will involve 
the employment of canvassers, the transfex 
of workers from safe areas, the revision 
of canvass material, etc. 

Schools and conferences in the regions 
for training election workers will cost 
£2,500. In addition, an extension of Heac 
Office training schemes for full-time 
election agents is under review. 

Arrangements have been made fon 
members of the sub-committee and tha 
National Agent to consult with kex 
workers in all the marginal constituencie: 
and the first consultations are to be hela 
in Liverpool during the weekend 24/26tl 
February. 

Also, consultations are to take plac 
with party representatives in the bis 
towns and cities with a view to discover: 
ing the changes in party structure needee 
to strengthen constituency organisation 
in these places. 


QUOTE 199777 


ApS Labour Party now has a 

Co-operative Society Trading 
Number. By occasionally quoting 
199777 when purchasing at Co-ops 
in the national membership 
individual members and 


scheme, 
affiliated organisations can help the 
Party’s national funds. 


can supply 
all yur FUND RAISING REQUIREMENTS 
on HIRE or PURCHASE 


for 
-FETES, CARNIVALS, DANCES, PANTOMIMES, etc. 


5,000 different items, including 


SIDESHOWS %*% FAIR GAMES * STALLS 

CHILDREN’S RIDES %* CARNIVAL HEADS 

ANIMAL COSTUMES * CROWNS %* TIARAS 

ADVERTISING NOVELTIES * TENTS 
BARREL ORGANS, etc. 


Free 80 page CATALOGUE sent on request. 


% 
ABNUM 67 Hammersmith Road, London, W.1/4 
CARNIVAL 


NOVELTIES (opposite Olympia) 
LIMITED Telephone: FULHAM 4440, 4488 and 9842 
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THIS 
BRANCH 
BANNER 

FOR ONLY 


£15 


Produced by craftsmen in brilliant oil colours on 
double thickness rich deep red Taffeta measuring 
6 ft. x 4 ft. with golden yellow pure wool fringe, a 
showpiece for your Rally or your committee rooms, 
this banner is double sided and bears your own branch 
name. Just fill in the coupon below and post to us as 
soon as possible to avoid delay. 


SEND NO MONEY WITH ORDER 
Poles, Carrying Bag and Holsters can also be supplied 


as extras. Prices will be sent on request. 


Co-operative Art Service Ltd., 6a Smith Street, London, S.W.3 
KKK K KKK KKK KK Kh Kh KKK KK kK 


Please supply one double sided Labour Party banner as 
described in your advertisement. 


Branch j25. coo scctet ek ee eee eee ee ce ne 


Secretary...) 320 ee 


Address to which banner is to be sent upon completion 
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